Du Simitiere

part of his life in America was spent in Philadel-
phia. He was elected a member of the American
Philosophical Society, and for about five years,
1776-81, was one of its curators. He designed
the vignette for the title-page of the Pennsylvania
Magazine, published in 1775-76 by Robert Ait-
ken [g.t1.], and the frontispiece for the United
States Magazine, 1779. He submitted to the Con-
tinental Congress, at its request, designs for a
medal to commemorate the Declaration of Inde-
pendence and for a Great Seal for the United
States, but neither of his designs was adopted.
Du Simitiere was one of the first good portrait-
painters to come to America. He drew a portrait
of Washington from a sitting in the year 1779,
which was used in the design of the so-called
Washington Cent of 1791. He drew a series of
thirteen portraits of men prominent in the Amer-
ican Revolution, which were engraved and pub-
lished in London in 1783. Among them were
Washington, Steuben, Deane, Laurens, and Ben-
edict Arnold. John Adams, writing to his wife
in 1776, said of Du Simitiere: "This M. Du
Simitiere is a very curious man. He has begun
a collection of materials for a history of this rev-
olution. He begins with the first advices of the
tea ships. He cuts out of the newspapers every
scrap of intelligence, and every piece of specu-
lation, and pastes it upon clean paper, arranging
them under the head of that State to which they
belong, and intends to bind them in volumes"
{Letters of John Adams, vol. I, 1841, p. 151).
This collection was purchased by the Library
Company of Philadelphia after Du Simitiere's
death. It includes an "almost unique collection
of newspapers and rare pamphlets" (Potts, post,
p. 351). A desire to form a museum appears to
have been the chief aim in the artist's life, and
in 1782 he advertised his collections of curiosi-
ties, under the title of "American Museum," as
on view at his residence in Philadelphia. He
may thus be considered the founder of the first
museum in the United States, probably ante-
dating Peale's Museum by two or three years.
He was among the first to realize the importance
of gathering collections illustrative of the life and
customs of the American Indian, whom he re-
garded as doomed to extinction by the inroads of
Europeans. Whether as antiquary, artist, or nat-
uralist, he was thorough, energetic, intelligent,
and talented. The exact date of his death is un-
known, but he was buried on Oct. 22, 1784, in St.
Peter's burial ground, Philadelphia. His grave
is unmarked.

[The main source is a fairly exhaustive sketch of Du
Simitiere by W. J. Potts, in the Pa. Mag. of Hist, and
Biog., Oct. 1889. The date of burial is given from the
manuscript Records of Christ Church, Phila., in the
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Hist. Soc. of Pa. See also Win. Dunlap, A Hist, of the
Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the U S
(rev. ed.f 1918), III, *97; Early Proc. Am. Phil. Soc'
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DUSTIN, HANNAH (b. Dec. 23,1657), pio-
neer, is said to have been the daughter of Michael
and Hannah (Webster) Emerson of Haverhill,
Mass. On Dec. 3, 1677, she was married to
Thomas Dustin of that place, -whose name was
variously spelled as Duston and Durston. She
bore him thirteen children before 1699, eight of
whom were living at the time of the Indian raid
on Mar. 15,1697. Although the date of her death
is unknown, she is supposed to have survived her
husband, who was still living in 1729. The de-
tails of her noted exploit vary much in the forms
in which it has been handed down but the main
story is clear enough. Apparently Hannah was
lying in the house with her week-old baby and
the nurse, Mary Neff, while her husband and
the other seven children were working and play-
ing at some distance outside when the Indians
swept down on the village. They entered the
house and captured the three occupants in view
of the husband. He rescued the seven children
outside, carrying them off to safety but had to
abandon his baby and wife, some accounts relat-
ing that he did so at her earnest entreaty to save
the others. The next day, after killing or cap-
turing forty of the inhabitants of the town, the
Indians started their march northward carrying
their captives with them, Hannah saw her house
in flames as she left and one of the Indians took
her infant and brained it by knocking it against
a tree. After tramping for some days through
the snow and without shoes, the party reached a
small settlement of Indians living on an island
(now called "DustinV) at the confluence of the
Contoocook and Merrimac rivers a few miles
above Concord. There captors and captives halt-
ed for a few days before proceeding to the home
of the chief, a long distance northward, where
the victims were told they would be stripped and
forced to run the gauntlet.

On the island was a young English boy who
had been captured a year before and with him
and Mary Neff, Hannah planned an escape.
While the Indians were asleep Hannah and the
lad killed ten of them, only a squaw and a small
Indian boy escaping. Hannah, the English boy
(Samuel Lennardson), and the nurse then start-
ed for the settlements but to have proof of the ex-
ploit Hannah returned and herself scalped the
ten savages, of whom she had killed nine and the
boy one. They finally made their way back to
Haverhill to find the rest of the Dustin family
safe. Hannah and her husband then went to
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